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The following story is from “ Rollo at Work,” a 
very interesting book for boys, published by T. H. 
Carter, and sold by W. D. Ticknor, 135 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


THE TWO LITTLE WHEELBARROWS. 


‘‘Now,” said Rollo’s father to him one day, 
after he had been doing a fine job of wood-piling, 
now we will go and talk with the corporal about 
awheelbarrow. Or do you think you could find 
the way yourself?” 

Rollo said he thought he could. 

‘Very well, you may go; I believe I shall let 
you have a wheelbarrow now, and you can ask 
him how soon he can have it done.” 

Rollo clapped his hands, and capered about, 
and asked his iather how long he thought it would 
be before «ke could have it. 

**O, yu will learn,” said he, ‘‘ when you come 
to talk vith the corporal.” 

** De you think it will be a week?” 

‘I think it probable that he could make one in 
less than a week,” said his father, smiling. 

** Well, how soon?”’ said Rollo. 

**O, I cannot tell you; wait till you get to his 
shop, and then you will see.” 

Rollo saw that, for some reason or other, his fa- 
ther was not inclined to talk about the time when 
he should have his wheelbarrow, but he could not 
think why; however, he determined to get the 
corporal to make it as quick as he could, at any 
rate, : 

It was about the middle of the afternoon that 
Rollo set off to go for his wheelbarrow. His moth- 
er told him he might go and get his cousin James 
to go with him if he chose. So he walked along 
towards the bridge, and, instead of turning at 
once off there to go towards the mill, he went on 
over the bridge towards the house where James 
lived. James came with him, and they walked 
back very pleasantly together. 

When they got back across the bridge again, 
they turned off towards the mill, talking about the 
Wheelbarrow. Rollo told James about his learn- 


| ing to work, and about his having seen a wheel- 


arrow at the corporal’s, and how he trundled it 
about, and liked it very much. 

“I should like to see it very much,” said 
ames. ‘*I suppose I can, when we get to the 


) Corporal’s shop.” 


bao, Said Rollo, ‘he said that that wheel- 
arrow was engaged; and I suppose it has been 
taken away before this time.” 
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Just then the corner of the corporal’s shop be- 
gan to come into view, and presently the door 
came in sight, and James called out, 

‘* Yes, yes, there itis. I see it standing up by 
the side of the door.” 

‘* No,” said Rollo, ‘‘thst is not it. 
green one.”’ 

** What color was the wheelbarrow that you 
saw?” asked James. on 

*‘It was not any coler; # was not painted,” 
said Rollo. ‘‘I wonder whose that wheelbarrow 
can be?” 

The boys walked along, and presently came to 
the door of the shop. They opened the door, and 
went in. There was nobody there. 

Various articles were around the room. There 
was a bench at one side, near a window; and 
there were a great many tools upon it, and upon 
shelves over it. On another side of the shop was 
a lathe, a curious sort of a machine, that the cor- 
poral used a great deal, in some of his nicest 
work, Then there were a good many things 
there, which were sent in to be mended, such as 
chairs, a spinning wheel, boys’ sleds, and one or 
two large wheelbarrows. 

The boys walked around the room a few min- 
utes, looking at the various things; and at last 
Rollo spied another little wheelbarrow, on a shelf. 
It was very much like the one at the door, only it 
was painted green. 

Rollo said that that one looked exactly like the 
one he trundled when he was there before, only it 
was green. 

** Perhaps he has painted it since,” said James; 
*‘ let us go to the door, and Ieok at the other one, 
and see which is the biggest.” 

So they went to the door, and found that the 
blue one was a little the biggest. 

Just then they saw the corporal coming across 
the road, with a hatchet in his hand. He had 
been to grind it at the mill, where there was a 
grindstone, that went round by water. 

‘* Ah, boys,” said he, ‘* how doyoudo? Have 
you come for your wheelbarrow, Rollo.” 

‘¢ Yes, sr,” said Rollo; ‘‘ how soon can you 
get it done?” 

‘* Done? it is done now,” said he; ‘‘ there it 
is.’ And he took the blue wheelbarrow, which 
was at the door, and set it down in the path. 

‘* That is not mine,” said Rollo, ‘* is it?” 

‘* Yes,” said the corporal; ‘‘ your father spoke 
for it a week ago.” 

Rollo took hold of his wheelbarrow, and began 
to wheel it along. He liked it very much. 

James said he wished he could have one too; 
and while Rollo was talking with the corporal, he 
could not help looking at the green one on the 
shelf, which he thought was just about as big as 
he should like. 

The corporal asked him if he wanted to see that 
one, and he took it down for him. James took 
hold of the handles, and tried it a little, back and 
forth on the floor, and then he said it was just 
about big enough for him. 

‘** Who is this for?” said he to the corporal. 

‘*T do not know,” said the corporal; ‘‘a gen- 
tleman bespoke it some time ago. I do not know 
what his name is.” 

Just then he seemed to see somebody out of the 
window. 

** Ah!” here he comes now!” he exclaimed 
suddenly. 

Just then the door opened, and whom should 
the boys see coming in, but their uncle George! 

‘* Why, James,” said he, ‘‘ have you got hold 
of your wheelbarrow already?” =: 


That isa 








** My wheelbarrow!” said James. 
mine?” 
‘* Yes,”’ said his uncle, ‘‘ kgot it made to give 
to you. But when I found @hat Rollo was having 
one made, I waited for his to be done, so that you 
might have them both together. So trundle them 
home.” 

So the boys set off on the run down the road, in 
fine style, with their wheelbarrows trundling beau- 
tifully before them. ain 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LITTLE GLUTTON, 

I have been reading a story with this title, writ- 
ten in French for little boys and girls in France. 
It was translated into English, and printed in 
Paris, and a copy sent to the Editor of the Youth’s 
Companion by an American gentleman there. It 
is too long for the Companion, so I will relaie the 
substance of it to you in fewer words. 

It is about a little boy named Charles, who 
thought more of good things to eat than of any 
other kind of pleasure. He was so very greedy 
that at last his companions gave him the name of 
the little glutton. 

One day Charles was sent by his father to car- 
ry a bag of sweetmeats to the good pastor of the 
village, who lived at some distance. His father 
gave him a strict charge not to meddle with the 
sweetmeats, and Charles fully intended to obey 
him. But he thought there could be no harm in 
just opening the bag and looking at them. When 
he had done this, the plums looked so inviting that 
he could not forbear taking ‘‘ one, only one.”’ It 
was ddlicious. But then what a pity that he had 
not taken a larger one! at any rate, two small 
ones would not be more than one large one, so he 
might have another small one. The next time he 
peeped in, he saw some ofa different color, and of 
course he must taste one of those. 

In short he went on finding one excuse after 
another, till he came in sight of the pastor’s house. 
Then he drew the strings of the bag and resolved 
not to eat another one. He arrived at the house, * 
delivered the bag and his father’s message. ‘*Very 
well,’’ said the good pastor, ‘‘and I will now 
make you a present; hold out your hand.” So 
saying he loosened the strings of the bag so as to 
let a few plums fall into Charles’ hands. But 
nothing came. The bag was empty. Charles 
turned pale and red, his knees trembled, and he 
burst into tears. The reason he had not before 
discovered that the bag was empty was, that it 
was made of stiff gilt paper. 

The good pastor talked with Charles about his 
sin, but forbore to punish him, only requiring him 
to take back the empty bag to his father, and con- 
fessthe whole. ‘This he was obliged, however un- 
willingly, to do, and the shame and pain he suffered 
was a lesson to him for some time. However he 
was not cured yet. He felt sorry that he had 
eaten all the plums, but he did not repent of hav- 
ing touched one. Next time he resolved to be 
more moderate. I cannot detail minutely all the 
lessons which Charles received, some of them 
very severe ones. One of his brothers was 
sick, and Charles on going into his room, found a 
box of sugar pastiles, which looked as if they 
might be good. He took half a dozen of them, 
hastened to his own room and eat them. Alas! 
they were of ipecacuana. Charles was attacked 
with terrible vomitings, and was obliged to confess 
what he had done. 





His next theft, which was not committed until 
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after he had in some measure forgotten this lesson 
was eating one out of a plate full of white round bul- 
lets, which he found inthe cupboard. They were 
made of arsenic to kill mice, and Charles came 
very near dying. However, his life was saved by 
a powerful antidote, and he thought he should 
never forget this warning. The rest shall be 
tuld in the words of the book. 

‘* Since that time Charles had such a horror of 
theft and gluttony, that he hardly dared to look on | 
good things to eat. It seemed to him that every- 
thing contained ‘poison, and it was in trembling 
that he eat his meals. His parents were obliged 
to repeat to him that he had nothing to fear, and 
that if he eat only sugar-plums that were given 
him, they would dohim no harm. At last Charles 
regained his confidence, as you will see by the 
anecdote I am now about to relate to you. 

One day, Charles had received at dinner a pear 
for desert, as also had each of his brothers and 
sisters. He found it so good that he was tempted 
to ask fora second. But as there was only one 
remaining on the table, he dared not do so. The 
family rose, and went into the garden to breathe 
the evening air. Charles found it very difficult to 
follow them; the pear fascinated him; he could 
not take his eyes from it. But whilst he longed to 
set his hand upon it, he said to himself: ‘‘ First, 
a pear is not so much asa bag of sugarplums; the 
plate is not full; a pear is not six pastiles; a pear 
is not a bullet; it cannot do me any harm, for 
my mother has given me one. A pear—” and 
whilst he thus reasoned, he looked around him, to 
ascertain that no one could see him; he approach- 
ed the table, put out his hand, and as the last 
word passed through his mind, the pear passed, 
from the plate, into his pocket. He then hurried 
off as fast as possible, and whilst his brothers and 
sisters were playing in the garden with joyous 
hearts and light consciences, he was hiding him- 
self behind the house, eating his pear without an 
appetite, but with gluttony, and with so much the 
less pleasure as his former faults came strongly 
back to his memory. But this time, he was not 
found out; he was neither sick, nor had the cholic, 
and he congratulated himself on his address, when 
the whole family assembled to hear the BibJe read. 
On this day his father read from the second book 
and fifth chapter of Kings, the history of Naaman, 
the Syrian. Naaman had been cured of his lepro- 
sy by the prophet Elisha, and had offered him a 
present in token of his gratitude; but Elisha had 
refused to accept of it. His servant Gehazi, how- 
ever, after the departure of his master, had run 
after him, and demanded, fraudulently, in his 
master’s name, money and apparel which were 
immediately given him. On the return of the ser- 
vant, the prophet asked him whence he came, and 
the servant, being convinced that he had been 
seen by no one, answered that he had been no 
where. Upon which Elisha thus addressed him; 
** Went not mine heart with thee, when the man 
turned again from his chariot to meet thee? The 
leprosy therefore of Naaman shall cleave unto 
thee, and unto thy seed for ever. And he went 
out from his presence a leper as white as snow.” 

**Do you understand what I have read?” said 
his father to the children, when he closed the 
book. It was his habit to provoke their questions, 
that he might give them any explanations they 
might want. Now a passage of this narrative had 
singularly struck Charles, It was the word of the 
prophet to his servant: ‘‘ Went not my heart 
with thee, when the man turned again from his 
chariot to meet thee?” 

Charles had applied it to himself and the appli- 
cation was terrifying. He, therefore, said to his 
father. ‘‘ But if the Spirit of God, which was in 
the prophet, could see Gehazi, who was far from 
Elisha, God, by his Spirit, can see us when we 
are alone ina chamber?” ‘* Without doubt, my 
dear,” said his father, ‘‘and in the day of judg- 
ment, when our secret faults will be brought to 
light, God may say to us: When you thought 


no difference; God would still see us, and say, 
Was I not there?”’ ‘‘ But, papa, if it should be 
evening, almost night?” ‘‘ There is no darkness 
for him who made the sun, and he would still say 
tous: Was I not there?” ‘* But, papa, heaven 
is so far, so very far?” ‘*My child, God is not 
only God near at hand, he is Ged afar off; as the 
Bible tells us, and if we should be hidden in the 
depth of a cavern, in the bowels of the earth, at 
the bottom of the sea, God would, notwithstanding 
say tous: WasI notthere?” This explanation, 
uttered with a solemn voice, struck Charles with 
terror, for then he understood, for the first time, 
that when he thought himself alone, when he stole 
in secret, shut up in his room, in the darkness of 
the night, God was always there. He understood 
that when he had eaten the stolen pear, unseen by 
any one, that God was there. Charles was evi- 
dently much agitated; his father perceived, and 
suspected that his cemscience accused him of some 
wrong, and thought him therefore well disposed to 
terminate the family-worship by prayer. When 
all were on their knees then, his father said to 
him: ‘* Charles, pray.” Charles remained fora 
moment silent; all the family waited, at last he be- 
gan, and cried with a loud voice: ‘‘ My God, 
my God, thou art here; thou seest, and hearest 
me; pardon, my God, pardon, and give me thy 
grace! Pardon my sinsof this day; I have again 
committed theft this day; thou alone knowest it. 
Thou alone didst see it; thou wast there. My 
God, I promise thee to steal no more. Give me 
strength to obey thee; cure me of theft and glut- 
tony, and grant that I may always think, speak, and 
act, as in thy presence. My God, my God, Amen!” 
—Sobs interrupted his voice; he broke abruptly 
from his prayer, and threw himself into the arms 
of his father, without speaking, but still sobbing. 

This, my children, is the history of little 
Charles. From that day forth, he was complete- 
ly cured. God heard his prayer, and whenever, 
afterwards, an evil thought came into his mind, he 
conquered it by these words: 

‘ Was I not THERE?’” 
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WHAT GOOD DOES LIGHTNING DO? 

John B. had pious parents who labored assidu- 
ously to instil into the minds of their children cor- 
rect moral and religious principles. They were 
in moderate circumstances and could not expect to 
give their children much property; and indeed 
they did not feel anxious to leave a large estate to 
their children, as it too often leads to idleness and 
dissipation. ‘They knew that a good education and 
sound principles were a far better portion for chil- 
dren than thousands of gold accompanied with ig- 
norance and vicious habits. 

One lesson which these parents early taught 
their children was, that God is good, and that-all 
his works are designed for some wise and good end. 
Hence these children never complained of the 
dealings of God when their own wills were cross- 
ed. Ifthey were prevented by the weather from 
taking a proposed ride or walk, they bore the dis- 
appointment patiently and quietly, knowing that 
God orders all things for the best. ; 

John was much terrified by thunder and light- 
ning. I have known him to lie down during a 
thunder shower, trembling from head to foot with 
terror; and he sometimes wondered what good 
could resalt from thunder and lightning, which so 
often destroys buildings and lives. One day a 
very black cloud rose in the west, and as it pass- 
ed over, the lightning struck a house near Mr, 
B’s, doing considerable injury to the house and 
one of its inmates. After the shower, Mr. B. took 
his children over to see the effects of the lightning. 
It had torn offthe boards and shattered to splin- 
ters some of the largest timbers in the house, and 
had left fearful marks of its power on one of the 
family, having blackened one side of his face, and 
melted his vest buttons and torn one of his shoes to 





you were alone, was I not there?” ‘* But, papa, 
if the door should be shut?” ‘*That makes 


John. Pa, I don’t see what good lightning does. 
and surely it does much injury. 7 
Father. Well, may it not answer some wise and 
good end, though you may not be able to see what? 
J. Why, yes sir, it may—but if it does any good 
I should think we might see it. 
Father. We have no right to infer that a thing 
does no good because we cannot see any good ac. 
complished by it. If we ever go to heaven we 
shall probably understand many things which now 
seem dark and mysterious. But I think we cap 
see important good resulting from thunder ang 
lightning. Do you not perceive that there hag 
been a change in the air, and in the appearance of 
plants and trees since the shower? 
J. Yes, sir; before the air was hot and sultry; 
animals stood still inthe shade, panting with the 
heat; plants seemed to be withering and dying, 
But now the air is cool and refreshing; the cattle 
have quietly returned to feeding; the grass looks 
greener and the flowers smell sweeter than they 
have for a long time. 
Father. And what, my son, is the cause of all 
this change? 
J. I don’t know; is it the shower? 
Father. Yes, the change is to be attributed part. 
ly to the rain and partly to the lightning. Light. 
ning purifies the air by scattering or consuming 
the noxious vapors which, in warm weather, grad- 
ually accumulate in it and render it unhealthy. 
In many warm countries, the air, if not purified 
from time to time by lightning, would soon become 
poisonous and destroy the lives of men and ani- 
mals, and prevent the growth of plants. Hence 
we see it is a wise arrangement of God, by which, 
in warm climates, there are frequent showers of 
thunder and lightning to purify the atmosphere; 
while there is less lightning in colder countries 
where there is less need of it. Were it not for 
these wise provisions, our summers would be ex- 
tremely unhealthy; we should drag out a short 
and sickly life and then die. True, lightning does 
sometimes doinjury; it destroys property and life; 
but these cases are comparatively rare. Very 
few are injured by it, whereas immense multitudes 
are benefited by it. Fire sometimes does injury; 
it destroys vastly more property and lives than 
lightning. Still fire was designed for our good; 
without it we could not cook our food or keep com- 
fortable in cold weather. So lightning, though 
sometimes injurious, is yet essential to our health 
and comfort. 

By this time they had reached home and the 
conversation ended.— Amherst Cabinet. 
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THE GOOD USE OF BAD COMPANY. 


Some of our readers will be likely to ask what 
good can possibly be had from such company. 
Others will be ready to say, do you mean to advise 
us to keep such company that we may get benefit 
from it? Let me then explain what I mean, and 
you will all be satisfied. 

The subject was brought to my mind in reading 
these verses from the second chapter of the book 
of Judges, where the Lord is speaking of the 
Israelites in the land of Canaan. ‘I also will not 
henceforth drive out any from before thei of the 
nations which Joshua left when he died; that 
through them I may prove Israel, whether they 
will keep the way of the Lord to walk therein, a8 
their fathers did keep it, or not.” 

It seems that when the Israelites were brought 
by Joshua to Canaan, the land was full of idola- 
trous nations. For their sins God had determined 
to drive these people out of the land, and appoint: 
ed the Israelites to be his instruments in doing 't. 
But when it was found that the Israelites were dis- 
posed to disregard this commandment of God, an 
not only to make friends of the idol-worshippers, 
but to join in their worship, God declared he woul 
let some of those nations remain in the land to 
gether with the Israelites, so that it might be clear 





pieces, As Mr. B. and his children walked home- 
wards the following dialogue ensued: 


ly seen whether the Israelites would choose the 
true God or the idols.. This then was their trial, 
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by which it was to be seen whether God was right 
in forbidding his people to have anything to do 
with idolaters; or whether the people were right 
in wishing to be allowed to do as they pleased. I 
need hardly say how it turned out. One verse of 
the history will tell enough. ‘‘ The children of 
Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and forgot 
the Lord their God, and served Baalim and the 
groves.” 

Now, I say to all young people:—You are sur- 
rounded, and will be all your life, by persons who 
neither love nor fear God. You live in'a world of 
transgressors. Even in your school and in your 
neighborhood may be found children and youth, 
whose conduct is just such a temptation to you as 
that of the nations of Canaan was to the Jews. 
They would lead you to profaneness, to falsehood, 
to deceit, to wickedness of many kinds. Their 
example is before your eyes, their words are in 
your ears. Ifyou were to try you could not, per- 
haps, so entirely escape their company as _ not to 
know something of their evil character. There- 


fore, while I advise you to avoid the company of 


such; to make no friendships with them; and to 
keep as much as possible out of their sight and 


| hearing, yet let me say there is a good use to be 


made of them. It is this. Let these instances of 
sinfulness be like a light-house to warn you of the 
danger of such conduct. Or the warning is more 
like that which a sight of a jail or a gibbet gives. 
They are to be shunned; but yet it is a good use 
of such bad things when we make them admonish 
us of the consequences of crime. Think to your- 
selves how you would appear if you were to be- 
come as depraved as these persons are; how your 
parents would feel; and what would become of 
you in this world and in eternity. 

Bad company will also ‘‘ prove ” you as it did 
the Israelites, by making it seem to every one 
whether you mean to obey God or not. In this 
life we have good and evil set before us; we have 
good and bad examples around us. As in the 
days of Elijah there was an altar to God and an 
altar to Baal,and the prophet cried, ‘‘ If the Lord 
be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him ” 
—so there are now the people of God and the peo- 
ple of the wicked one, and our conduct soon shows 
which side we take. We shall either be attract- 
ed by the example of the wicked, or it will shock 
us and drive us fromthem. If the latter be the ef- 
fect of bad company, it is making a good use of it; 
just as an ancient nation used to keep their chil- 

dren from drinking liquor, by showing them drunk- 
_ ards, and letting them see how hateful and dis- 
gusting a human being becomes when in a state of 
intoxication. 

Remember that I do not recommend you to go 
into bad company in order to get these lessons. 
We must do no evil that good may come. Avoid 
the way of the wicked; go not near it; have no 
_ intercourse with them. But if you are ever com- 
_ pelled to know of their conduct, regard it as you 

would a serpent—only to be warned to flee. 
[ Youth’s Friend. 
ep 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE WAY TO MAKE YOURSELF AND OTHERS 
HAPPY. 

Young people err very much in supposing that 
& certain set of manners and fine speeches are 
proper to be used in company and among stran- 
gers, entirely different from those they use every 

‘ay, at home. ‘This isagreat mistake. The more 
simple and natural you appear, the more you will 
be respected and loved. 

I think this moment of a little girl who seemed 
to me to be as free from vanity and selfishness, as 
any person I ever saw. I will tell you something 
about her. Mary Smith was a little girl about 
_ thirteen years old; she had been educated by a 
' prous mother, who had tried to subdue all those 

wrong feelings which are constantly springing up 


in the heart of every child of Adam. Let me stop 


a seat SA 


a ere for one moment to inquire if any of the young 
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t people who may read this story, have pious moth- 
» ¢s! Ifso, let me tell you, that you know not, and 
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never will know, till you are deprived of it, the ex- 
tent of the blessing you enjoy. Prize, oh prize, 
your mother’s prayers and pious counsels now, and 
strive to do more than you ever yet have done, to 
promote her comfort and happiness. A day may 
come, when she will be taken away from you, and, 
if you have been disobedient children, that will 
probably be the saddest day of your whole lives! 

Whether the instruction Mary received, had 
any effect in forming her character, you can judge 
after I relate to you two incidents in her history. 

During one of Mary’s vacations, her mother al- 
lowed her to visit her aunt, who lived in a neigh- 
boring town. Mary had fine musical talents 
which her mother had cultivated, taking care 
however, that her music did not interfere with 
more useful studies. She was therefore glad to 
find that Mrs. Williams owned a piano, which she 
had purchased for the amusement of her visiters, 
and on which Mary was allowed to practice. Sev- 
eral ladies being at her house one day, some one 
of the company inquired if Mrs. Williams would 
favor them with some music? Mrs, W. replied 
that she did not play, but that if they wished it, 
her niece, who played and sung very sweetly, would 
be happy to oblige them. Mary was accordingly 
sent for from the garden, and entering the room 
very modestly, walked up to her aunt, and enquir- 
ed what she wished of her? Her aunt told her 
the ladies wished to hear some music, and asked 
her to play and sing tothem. Without waiting to 
be asked a second time, or making any foolish 
apologies, Mary very quietly took her seat at the 
instrument and went through with the pieces which 
were called for, without the slightest affectation or 
desire to ‘* show off.’? Then, without stopping to 
hear the praises of the ladies, Mary very modest- 
ly retired to her story book and the summer house. 
After her friends had left, Mrs. Williams went to 
the garden in search of Mary whom she found still 
reading. Now, what think you Mary said when 
she saw her aunt? Can you guess? Very many 
older people than she, would have exclaimed, 
‘*oh aunt, I felt dreadfully when you called me in 
before all these ladies! Do tell me how I appear- 
ed! wasn’t I very awkward, and terribly out of 
tune? I knowI must have played shockingly, for I 
was so embarrassed!”” But Mary used no such 
art as this to draw forth praise from others! She 
seemed to have forgotten the subject entirely, and 
made no remark about it! 

At another time, when some little cousins were 
visiting Mary, her father proposed taking them all 
to ride, to visit some delightful spot in the vicini- 
ty. Now Mary had a little friend whose father 
was poor, and could not afford to grant his chil- 
dren any indulgencies of this sort.. Mary there- 
fore proposed, that, since there was not room for 
both, her little friend might take her place in the 
carriage on that day. Some of her cousins won- 
dered that Mary was so willing to give up a charm- 
ing ride so willingly, and tried to dissuade her 
from her purpose; but she persisted, and her fa- 
ther wishing to encourage habits of generosity in 
his children, consented. Ah, those little girls 
knew not the real, lasting pleasure there is in sac- 
rificing our own enjoyment for the good of those 
about us! Mary stood on the steps looking as 
happy as the merriest of them, to see the party 
drive away, and then went into the house to find 
her pleasure in thinking of their enjoyment. 

When they returned, Mary was the first to 
welcome them home, and listen to the story of 
their pleasures with as much satisfaction as if she 
had partaken of them. She was not constantly 
reminding them of her self-denial by saying, ‘‘you 
can’t think how lonely I have been,” or ‘‘ I miss- 
ed you so much that it seems an age since you 
went away,” but so much did she enjoy their hap- 
piness, and particularly that of her little friend, 
that she seemed to forget it had cost her any effort! 

My young friends, when the next opportunity 
occurs, will you try to imitate Mary’s example? 
Since you have been reading this story, have you 
found out the secret of Mary's happiness? Lest 





you have not, I will tell you. It was simply that 


— 


she was constantly forgetting herself, in her efforts 
to make those about her happy. And if you will 
act from the same principle, you will be loved and 
respected as was Mary. OLIVE. 


ee 
RUDENESS REPROVED. 


The thunders roared, the lightnings flashed, 
the winds whistled, darkness reigned around, 
all was gloom, save within the peaceful cottage 
of the farmer of West Moreland. 

Forgetting the contending of the elements 
without, the father with four lovely children, 
gathered around a cheerful fire which blazed 
upon the hearth. ‘Father, won’t you tell us a 
story’, said a sparkling black-eyed boy, about 
ed years old, as he climbed upon his father’s 

nee. 

“George, you shall not sit on father’s knee,” 
said a peevish, petted little Miss, about 12 years 
of age, at the same time giving an unkind push, 
which soon placed her little brother on the 
floor ; then seating herself on her father’s knee, 
said, “now father, won’t you tell the story.” 
Her father sat musing awhile, as if in deep 
thought. Miss Julia soon became impatient and. 
said, “Father, why don’t you commence, I am, 
tired of waiting.” Her father, as if awaking 
from a reverie, in which he had apparently been 
so much engaged as not to be conscious of what 
was passing without, began thus: “I once knew 
a family of four lovely children; their father 
was a man of great respectability and talents; 
their mother, a lady of refined manners and cul- 
tivated taste. Owing to some misfortunes, 
their father was obliged to remove from the 
great metropolis, to a retired, but rural country 
seat. 

“ Every day, these little boys and girls might 
be seen tripping off to school, with their books 
on their arms, sometimes running from one 
side of the path to the other, to gather the wild 

violet, and sometimes walking hand in hand. 
But even among this small number, there was 
one to mar the happiness of the rest. And 
though that one had the hues of the rose and 
the lily blended upon her cheeks, and though 
she fascinated the stranger, yet upon acquain- 
tance, no judicious mother would have chosen 
her as a companion for her daughters, because 
she was deficient in that refinement and polite- 
ness which might be expected from a young lady 
of her advantages.” 

“Father, won’t you tell us what she did that 
was impolite,” said little William, “that we may 
avoid doing the same things.” 

“Oh! hush, William,” said Miss Julia, in an 
impatient tone, “and let father tell the story ; 
how rude you are !” 

The father then proceeded. “It was some- 
times manifested by an abrupt answer to a po- 
lite question, sometimes by laughing at the mis- 
takes of others, or by neglecting to apologize 
when she had accidentally injured another, 
sometimes by being fretful and unkind to her lit- 
tle brothers and sisters, or by not treating her 
teachers with due respect, or by showing in- 
difference to strangers. You know true polite- 
ness is “kind feelings kindly expressed.” A 
truly polite person holds the feelings of others 
too sacred to wound or irritate them unnecessa- 
rily; and if some accident should occur calcu- 
Jated to excite unpleasant emotions, they will 
give it sucha gloss, and pass it over with so 
much ease and kindness, that those unpleasant 
emotions will be almost entirely removed.” 

“Now, my dear children, do you know any 
one who would answer this description ?” 
“Oh! yes, father!” exclaimed’ Julia. “That 
Miss Edwards is always exchanging looks with 
her friends in school, and you know mother 
says that is extremely impolite.” 

“Yes, my dear,” replied the father, ‘ that was 
very trying to all present. And what would you 
say if you should see a little Miss force her little 
brother to leave his seat, that she might take it 
herself?” 

At this question the whole aspect. of Miss Ju- 
lia’s countenance underwent a complete change. 
—The design of her judicious father’s story 
rushed upon her mind with peculiar force. She 
saw it was intended to correct a fault which her 
gentle mother had endeavored in vain to eradi- 
cate. She then remembered the unkind push, 
the harsh reproof, the impatient answer, which, 
but a few moments before, she had given her 
little brother. Methinks the hues of the rose 
were never deeper on her cheeks than at this 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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moment. Never was the pert Miss Julia more suk- 
dued, than when she remembered how ready she had 
been to condemn others for what she had been guilty 
of in a much greater degree. She struggled, in vain, 
to suppress her agitated feelings, till finally, bursting 
into tears, and throwing her arms about her father’s 
neck, exclaimed, “ Father, you have taught me a les- 
son, 1 never, never shall forget!” 














EDITORIAL. 
PROVERBS.«=Seconp SerieEs.==No. 4. 


** Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of 
themselves.”’ 


I have known some people who did not seem to me 
at all to understand the meaning of this proverb. 
They seemed to think that to take care of a thing 
means to shut it up tight, under lock and key, and 
there to keep it. And this is undoubtedly one way 
to take care of money, and sometimes a safe way, 
but I never heard that money shut up in this way did 
any body much good. 

It seems to me that the proverb does not justify the 
miser, any more than it does the spendthrift. To 
take care of a thing, in the best sense of the words, is 
to use it properly; not to waste it or to let it lie idle. 
And it is perfectly true that if you take care of the 
pence, that is, take care to use them in a right way, 
the pounds will take care of themselves, that is, they 
will be used properly. For are not pounds made up 
of pence? Orto use words which some little chil- 
dren will understand better, are not dollars made up 
of cents? 

I know a little boy, who never can keep money a 
moment. If he has a few cents given him, he is in 
as great a hurry to spend them as if they would burn 
a hole in his pocket. Out he runsto the firstshop, and 
buys something of which he has not the least want, 
merely to get rid of his money. 

Other little boys hoard up all their money. ‘They 
not only never spend any for themselves, but they 
never give any away. Both these extremes are fool- 
ish, to say the least, and I don’t know but the last 
ought to be called wicked. 

But there are some things in the world worth more 
than money. Timeis worth more than money. And 
the proverb is true about time. Minutes are like 
cents, and hours and days are like dollars. If you 
take care of the minutes, the hours and days will take 
care of themselves. But if you waste a little time 
every day, saying, **Oh it’s no matter; only a few 
minutes;” by and by these minutes will make a great 
deal of time. 

Indeed, you might say about almost everything, 
Take care of the Uittles, and the greats will take care 
of themselves. These little things do a great deal of 
mischief. We despise them because they are little, 
and forget that, together, they make a great deal. 











VARIETY. 








Sabbath Scholars. 


The first Sabbath School scholar who ever sat as a 
pupil at my side, was a man twenty-five years of age 
—the head of a family —the overseer of a large estate, 
who, when he entered the school, did not know a let- 
ter. In three Sabbaths he learned his alphabet—in 
six Sabbaths more he read. Twelve years after we 
parted, as teacher and pupil, during which time I had 
neither seen nor heard of him, we very unexpectedly 
met. He recognized his old teacher, offered me the 
gratulating hand of friendship, and said, “ I owe all 
that I am, and all that I have that is valuable, to the 
Sabbath School. When I had once learned to read, 
I resolved on trying to look up alittle. After leaving 
your school and Welahtiorlined, I got private instruc- 
tion in penmanship and arithmetic, and God has 
greatly blessed me.” I afterwards learned that in the 
State to which he had removed, he held a reputable 
rank as an intelligent Christian gentleman. 

Take another case. In the spring of 1820, as the 
superintendent of a Sabbath School walked through a 


sat upon a large rock by the side of the street. On 
asking the boy where his father lived, he received 
this touching answer, “I have no father.” ‘The next 
question was, have you a mother? To this the little 
sufferer said, “‘ my mother’s dead, too, sir.” Who 
would not have wept over such acase. He had no 
father—he had no mother—he had no peaceful and 
happy home. When the Sabbath School was named 
he seemed pleased, and expressed a wish to attend, 
but said he had no clothes sufficiently decent to wear 
to such a place. This difficulty was soon obviated, 
and the next Sabbath he made his appearance. A 
brighter countenance than his was scarcely ever seen. 
He learned rapidly—soon became one of the most re- 
putable scholars in the school. He was sent by the 
charity of two gentlemen to a day school just six 
months. A place was now procured for him, in which 
he barely earned his food and raiment. Suffice it to 
say, that the once ragged, outcast, friendless orphan, 
is at this moment an intelligent, genteel and prosper- 
ous member of one of the most respectable firms in 
that same city.— Watchman of the South. 


A Faithful Son. 

A young man, about nineteen years of age, called at 
the office of the British consul, in New York, some 
years ago, and made himself known as one whom, but 
a few years before, the consul had taken into his own 
Sunday School, in the north of Ireland. He wasthen 
a poor, little, helpless, wretched outcast. No father 
owned him for a son; but the Sunday School was to 
him as a father, a sister, and a brother. The pre- 
cepts of religion and morality which he learned there, 
had taken deep root in his heart, and are now ripen- 
ed into abundance of fruit. He put into the consul’s 
hand more than one hundred dollars, the little earn- 
ings he had laid up, to be remitted to his destitute 
mother.— Youth’s Friend. 


a 
Where is God? 


The superintendent of a Sunday School, discours- 
ing with the children, asked among other things, 
‘.Where is God?” One of the elder boys answered, 
‘In heaven.” ‘The teacher, not appearing satisfied 
with this reply, repeated the inquiry, when a lad, 
qonnans than the other, answered, ‘‘ Everywhere.” 

equiring still further explanation, the question was 
again put, ** Where is God?” when a third boy called 
out, “* God is here.” ‘The views of the superinten- 
dent were now met; and he endeavored to impress 
upon the minds of the children the important truth, 
that ‘“‘ God is everywhere; God is in heaven; God is 
here.” 

O may this thought possess my breast, 
Where’er [ rove, where’er I rest; 

Nor let my weaker passions dare 

Consent to sin—for God is there. [76. 


a 
A Home School. 


In the delightful little vale of Ulfa, in the north of 
England, lived a poor peasant with his wife and chil- 
dren. Of these, two sons and one daughter were 
deaf and dumb. ‘The other child, a daughter, was in’ 
the full possession of her faculties. This little girl 
went to a Sabbath School, and became so great a profi- 
cient in what was taught, that, on her return home, 
she set about establishing a Sunday School of her 
own, and undertook the difficult task of communica- 
ting to her brethers and sister the knowledge she had 
~~~ She did this with zeal and earnestness; 
and, after some time, by the blessing of ‘God on her 
efforts, one of her brothers and her sister became ac- 
quainted with the knowledge of the Lord Jesus.—Jb. 


mf 
Sabbath School Teachers. 


A few days ago, when conversing with the mother 
of two little boys, she mentioned some circumstances, 
which I will mention, as illustrating the importance 
of Sabbath School teachers’ faithfully attending to 
their great work of instruction. The eldest of these 
boys, not six years old, about a year since, became 
the subject of some religious impressions. He often 
made very interesting inquiries relative to Christ, 
heaven, the soul, &c. which increased the anxiety of 
the mother, that those thoughts and impressions 
should be cherished. ‘That he might be undera good 
influence in school, and, at the same time enjoy the 
watchful care of pious teachers, she sent him to school 
in the country, and placed him in the family of the 
teacher, who was thought a very suitable person to 
have oberge of him in this very interesting state of 
mind. ‘The mother gave the reason for placing him 
under his care. At the close of the term he came 
home. On the first evening after reaching home, he 
said to his mother, ‘I have almost forgotten how to 





retired and filthy street in one of our large cities, his 
attention was arrested by a little boy, badly clad, who 


ray, mother, and have hardly read my Bible since I 


ST; 
asked him, ** Why, did not Mr. or Mrs. —— talk 
with you about the Bible, and teach you to pray?” 
‘*No, mother, THEY DID NOT SPEAK TO ME ONCE 
about it.” 
Who can tell what may be the result of this neg. 
lect? or, had they faithfully discharged their duty, 
who can tell how changed might have been his situa- 
tion ere this? Soon after returning home, he went to 
the north part of the “— visit a friend, and spent 
the Sabbath with him. is little friend was a men- 
ber of the Salem street Sabbath School, and invited 
Edward to go with him, which he cheerfully did, 
Returning: home early in the week, he said to hig 
mother, “I wish I could always go to Moses’ Sunday 
School, the teacher talked so pretty about Jesus; | 
loved to hear him talk.” ‘* Well, did not your teach- 
er at N——n, talk like him?” asked the mother, 
No, he did not talk like him.”—S. S. Treasury. 
—~— 

Oh, the Bible! 
A little girl who was detained from the house of 
God on the Sabbath, was asked what she was going 
to entertain herself with. She replied with a pleas- 
ant smile on her countenance, “ oh, the Bible—the 
Bible !” ‘ 
We fear there are very few children, who would be 
contented for half a day, in perusing the word of God, 
And why? Because they have not learned the value 
of the precious book. When they have yielded their 
hearts to the Saviour, and delight in his service, then 
it will not be a task for them to read the Bible, but a 
pleasure.— Youth’s Monitor. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE BIRTH DAY. 
Mid smiles and tears thy parents greet 
This April morn, 
For thou to day art twelve years old 
Our eldest born. 
A hand unseen hath led thee on 
In life thus far, 
And thou hast slept, and wak’d each morn 
Beneath its care. 


Through dangers seen and hid, ofttimes 
Thy way hath lain, 

And love unsought hath shielded thee, 
From grief and pain. 

Thou hast not yet been left on earth 
An orphan lone; 

And want, and cares, and sorrows keen, 
Thou ne’er hast known. 


Thy bark has floated smoothly on, 
Beloved child, 
And o’er thy head has never roll’d 
The torrent wild. 
To praise this morn sustaining love, 
Sure it is meet; 
How can we fail thy natal day, 
With smiles to greet. 
And yet we weep! O why do tears 
Dim this bright morn? 
Why does not joy unmix’d pervade 
Our bosoms warm? 
The narrow stream no longer holds 
Thy bark so frail, 
We see thee fast approach that sea 
Where strong hearts quail. 
And wilt thou navigate in peace 
Life’s ocean vast? 
And though rude storms may beat, still gain, 
The port at last? 
O there are rocks, and shoals, and snares, 
Upon thy course; 
FE’en now, we hear the tempest’s rage, 
Its waves dash hoarse. 
And can we see thee onward glide, 
No pilot near, 
And view the perils on thy way 
Unmov’d by fear? 
It is not strange that sorrow’s tears 
Mix with our joy, 
That pleasure, on thy natal day, 
Finds some alloy. 
And is there none to guide thee o’er 
Life’s treach’rous sea? 
Yes One. His name is here. 
Thy friend will be. 
Then seek him quickly, for the night 
Approaches fast; 
O linger not! ‘Thy day of life 
May soon be past. V. 
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